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slashed at the faces of the camp-followers with his
sword after the battle of Naseby or as when prosti-
tutes were habitually flogged in public during the
eighteenth century.

This kind of cruelty is not so freely indulged in
nowadays because we have become in many respects
more humane, but it is merely latent and occasionally
breaks out in popular agitation about sex questions.
This popular agitation displays not so much the
perversion which I have just described as the collec-
tive instinct of cruelty which we associate with the
so-called sport of hunting. During the nineteenth
century there were occasional displays of gregarious
barbarity which broke out quite capriciously against
certain individuals. I make no apology for quot-
ing in full the following well-known passage from
Macaulay's essay on Byron since every word of it is
as true to-day as it was when it was written.

" We know no spectacle so ridiculous as the
British public in one of its periodical fits of morality.
In general, elopements, divorces, and family quarrels
pass with little notice. We read the scandal, talk
about it for a day, and forget it. But once in
six or seven years, our virtue becomes outraged.
We cannot suffer the laws of religion and decency
to be violated. We must make a stand against
vice. We must teach libertines that the English
people appreciate the importance of domestic ties.
Accordingly some unfortunate man, in no respect
more depraved than hundreds whose offences have
been treated with lenity, is singled out as an
expiatory sacrifice. If he has children, they are to
be taken from him. If he has a profession he is to